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THE SOUTH CAROLINA FEDERALISTS, II. 

The scene of chief interest in the political history of South 
Carolina now shifts to the federal Congress — to the debates upon 
the initial policies of the government, and their influence upon the 
sentiment of the members and the public. The senators from South 
Carolina during the first sessions were Ralph Izard and Pierce 
Butler, who accorded in their policies for a year or two, but then 
drifted apart. Butler was impetuous in disposition, and likely to 
denounce all persons, the administration included, who opposed his 
views. Izard was somewhat more magisterial in temperament. 
Butler had acted with the conservatives in 1 783-1784, and had 
supported the new federal Constitution in 1787-1788. But a brief 
experience in Congress brought the beginning of a thorough change 
in his attitude. On August 11, 1789, he wrote from New York to 
James Iredell of North Carolina, who had been a close friend : x 

I find locality and partiality reign as much in our Supreme Legisla- 
ture as they could in a county court or State Legislature. ... I came 
here full of hopes that the greatest liberality would be exercised; that 
the consideration of the whole, and the general good would take place of 
every object; but here I find men scrambling for partial advantages, 
State interests, and in short a train of those narrow, impolitic measures 
that must after a while shake the Union to its very foundation. ... I 
confess I wish you [i. e., the state of North Carolina] to come into the 
confederacy as the only chance the Southern interest has to preserve a 
balance of power. 

William Maclay, the caustic senator from Pennsylvania, observes 
in his Journal that Butler was himself the personification of section- 
alism, bent upon the selfsame narrow policy for local advantage 
which he censured so flamingly in others. 2 The development of 
Butler's general attitude, it may be remarked, was closely paralleled 
in the case of all the leading Georgia politicians of the period, 3 
while Izard's policies were those of almost the whole group of 
South Carolina conservatives. 

After Butler through denouncing the tariff and tonnage bills 

1 G. J. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, II. 264, 265. For 
other letters of Butler to Iredell, see ibid., II. 44, 87, 403 and 406. 

2 Journal of William Maclay, edited by E. S. Maclay, pp. 71, -J2 et passim. 

3 Cf. U. B. Phillips, " Georgia and State Rights ", in the Annual Report of the- 
American Historical Association for 1901, II. 26 et passim. 
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had drifted into the opposition, Izard's chief working associate in 
Congress was his son-in-law William Smith, 4 a representative from 
South Carolina for nearly a decade in the Lower House. These 
two, aided vigorously after 1794 by Robert Goodloe Harper, were 
apparently the chief agents in holding the South Carolina conserva- 
tives firmly to the nationalistic policies and to the Federalist party 
alignment. 

The chief issue in the First Congress promoting the doctrine of 
broad construction on the part of the South Carolinians was that 
of the assumption of state debts. South Carolina, together with 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, was laboring under a heavy debt 5 
incurred during the war and still undischarged. The desire to have 
this assumed by the central government was a federalizing influence 
in the state. William Smith, furthermore, bought up a quantity of 
state notes, and passed the word around among his Charleston 
friends that there was probably money to be made by all who would 
enter the speculation." This of course increased the enthusiasm 
with which " assumption " was locally favored. 

There was little discussion in the state, it seems, over the first 
two presidential elections. George Washington was the obvious 
choice for the presidency, and South Carolina gave him her eight 
electoral votes in each case. At the first election she gave her 
remaining eight votes to John Rutledge, a citizen of her own whom 
she was delighted to honor; and in 1792 her electors cast seven 
votes for Adams and one for Burr. George Clinton, the regular 
Republican vice-presidential candidate at the time, was little known 
in the state ; and the Republican party had not yet acquired firm 
organization. 7 

In 1792 affairs in France reached a crisis in their course which 
caused the Revolutionary government there to declare war against 
all the neighboring monarchs of Europe and to proclaim a world- 
wide crusade to establish its doctrines of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity. This propaganda was promptly extended to the United 
States, and Citizen Genet, its chief emissary, began his work in the 

* Sometimes called by his full name, William Loughton Smith, but signing 
himself apparently always without the middle name. 

5 Some four million dollars in the case of South Carolina. 

Letter of David Campbell, a relative of Smith, to the editor, in the Charleston 
City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, October 3, 1794. The period was one of 
much speculation throughout the country. 

7 The narrative of the Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian party origins, written 
from the Federalist point of view, was published in a pamphlet preserved in the 
William Smith collection in the Charleston Library and attributed to William 
Smith. It is entitled The Politicks and Views of a Certain Party (1792). 
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city of Charleston in April, 1793. Some of the local radicals, as we 
have seen, had already been disposed to be hostile toward Great 
Britain, and to adopt populistic policies in domestic affairs. The 
French agitation now greatly strengthened these tendencies. The 
enthusiasm for France and Democracy was for a time very great. 
Two societies, the " Republican " and the " French Patriotic ", were 
promptly formed at Charleston, and like the many similar organiza- 
tions at the time in the other cities and towns of the United States, 
drank multitudinous toasts with great acclaim to liberty and equal 
rights and to the perpetual friendship of France and America. 8 
Many of the young men particularly were captivated by the enthu- 
siasm; and the military and naval commissions offered by Genet 
were eagerly accepted by adventurous characters among the citizens. 9 
But there were those who welcomed neither Genet nor the ideas 
which he represented ; and the ardor even of many of the enthu- 
siasts was soon chilled by President Washington's disapproval of 
Genet's deeds. In some cases, that of Robert Goodloe Harper for 
example, the reaction was so strong as to carry young men all the 
way from rampant democracy to fast conservatism and steady mem- 
bership in the Federalist party. 10 By the end of 1793 the people of 
South Carolina were in well-defined Francophile and Francophobe 
factions. 11 The conservatives had control of the South Carolina 
house of representatives. On December 2, 1793, that house resolved, 
unanimously, that a committee be appointed with full powers to 
send for persons and papers and ascertain the truth of a report that 
an armed force was levying in the state by persons under foreign 

8 E. g., S. C. State Gazette, September 22, 1793; Charleston City Gazette and 
Daily Advertiser, February 9, 1795; American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), 
July 31 and September 4, 1793. 

" Cf. " The Mangourit Correspondence in Respect to Genet's Projected Attack 
upon the Floridas, 1793-1794", in the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1897, pp. 569-679 ; and " Correspondence of the French Ministers 
to the United States, 1791-1797", id. for 1903, vol. II., both edited by F. J. 
Turner. 

10 In a debate in Congress, March 29, 1798, W. B. Giles taunted Harper with 
having declaimed with fervor in 1792 and 1793, in favor of the Rights of Man. 
Harper replied at once : " He owned he partook of that enthusiasm which at the 
time raged in America ; because he was deceived. He then believed the French 
had been unjustifiedly attacked but he now found they were the first assailants. . . . 
He then believed that the principal actors in the [French Revolution] were virtuous 
patriots, but he had since discovered that they were a set of worthless scoundrels 
and mad-headed enthusiasts, who in endeavoring to reduce their fallacious schemes 
to practice, have introduced more calamities into the world than ages of govern- 
ment will be able to cure." Charleston City Gazette, April 19, 1798. 

" A similar state of affairs prevailed in Savannah, as witness conflicting 
resolutions adopted in public meetings and reported in the Georgia Journal and 
Independent Federal Register, January 11 and 15, 1794. 
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authority. On December 3, Robert Anderson, chairman of this 
committee, directed Colonel Wade Hampton to summon William 
Tate, Stephen Drayton, John Hambleton, Jacob R. Brown, Robert 
Tate and Richard Speake, to appear before the committee at once, 
using compulsion, if necessary, to bring them, and to search for 
papers relating to their recited purpose. In accordance with orders 
Hampton seized Stephen Drayton and carried him 130 miles to make 
appearance at Columbia. Drayton then employed Alexander Moul- 
trie as attorney to sue the members of the committee for $6000 
damages. The house resolved that members were not suable for 
actions taken in the house, and it summoned both Drayton and 
Moultrie to appear and receive reprimand for violating the rights 
of the house. These men refused to appear, and Moultrie in protest 
against the proceedings published a pamphlet giving the whole nar- 
rative from his point of view. 12 

Another contretemps is related in a public letter addressed by 
M. Carey to his brother vrais sans culottes, and published in the 
South Carolina Gazette, July 26, 1794. Upon the arrival of the 
vessel of the Republic L'Amie de la Libert e at Charleston after a 
cruise in neighboring waters, her officers and crew learned that Colo- 
nel Jacob Read had called them in open court a lawless band of 
pirates. Carey then accosted Read at the door of the State House 
and demanded his reason for such accusation. Read replied that he 
did not consider himself bound to answer for his language in court 
to unknown and insignificant characters. Carey then called Read a 
liar and a scoundrel and gave him his address; but next day Read 
filed a complaint against him and Carey was bound over to keep the 
peace. Read now took offense at the Gazette for publishing Carey's 
letter and challenged one of its editors, Timothy, to a duel; but the 
affray was prevented by an officer of the law. 

In Charleston and the plantation districts the coolness toward 
democratic theory and the reaction against it were promoted by the 
news from the French West Indies. In Hayti particularly, the 
application of the doctrine of inherent liberty and equality to the 
negro population had led to an overwhelming revolt of the blacks 
under Toussaint L'Ouverture, and had brought great disaster to the 
whites. Haytian refugees flocked into Charleston, as well as into 
New Orleans, Norfolk, Philadelphia and New York, furnishing 
whether audibly or silently an argument for firm government. A 
view which prevailed throughout the decade was expressed by Na- 

12 An Appeal to the People, on the Conduct of a certain Public Body in South 
Carolina respecting Col. Drayton and Col. Moultrie, by Alexander Moultrie 
(Charleston, 1794). 
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thaniel Russell, writing from Charleston, June 6, 1794, to Ralph 
Izard at Philadelphia : 13 

We are to have a meeting of the citizens on the nth inst when I hope 
some effective measure will be adopted to prevent any evil consequences 
from that diabolical decree of the national convention which emanci- 
pates all the slaves in the french colonies, a circumstance the most alarm- 
ing that could happen to this country. 

Another consideration against thoroughgoing democracy in the 
state was that it would lead to a redistribution of representation 14 
in the legislature in such a way that the up-country would acquire 
control of both houses and be able to enact legislation of any sort 
it desired, regardless of the opposition of the plantation interests 
which at this time and for a few years longer were still confined to 
the coast. The Jeffersonian movement, however, combining the 
principles of individual rights and state rights, welcomed from the 
beginning by the Charleston radicals, and vigorously organized by 
Charles Pinckney with Pierce Butler, Thomas Sumter and Wade 
Hampton as his colleagues, had strength enough even in the low- 
lands to keep the Federalists in fear of losing all their Congressional 
representation at each recurring election. 15 

The theme which furnished the most active partizan discussions 
in 1794-1795 was of course the Jay Treaty. William Smith ad- 
dressed his constituents in a pamphlet in the spring of 1794 to vin- 
dicate his conduct in Congress from the slander of his opponents. 
He repelled the charge of advocating the cause of Great Britain or 
vindicating her piratical conduct, but he said that on the other hand 
he had been no more friendly toward France, for the French gov- 
ernment had been no more friendly toward us. He said that he 
leaned toward Great Britain in the matter of commercial relations 
for the reason that friendly connection with British trade was vastly 
the more important to the United States and especially to South 
Carolina. 16 Smith mentioned the news of the Jay Treaty in a post- 
script to his pamphlet, but gave it no full discussion. The popular 

13 MS. among the Ralph Izard papers in the possession of Mrs. Hawkins 
Jenkins, Pinopolis, S. C. 

" On this general theme see W. A. Schaper, " Sectionalism in South Caro- 
lina ", in the Annual Report of the Amer. Hist, Assoc, for 1900. 

15 E. g., anonymous letter to the editor, Charleston City Gazette and Daily 
Advertiser, October 10, 1794, supporting William Smith for re-election, and con- 
veying " an electioneering whisper " to the partizans of the old representation, the 
funded interest and the system of energy and power. The plan he proposes is for 
the Smith supporters to keep the opposition divided as it now is between several 
ambitious Republicans and win by casting a plurality of votes. 

10 An Address from William Smith to his Constituents (Philadelphia, 1794). 
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debate in South Carolina upon the treaty was reviewed in part by 
Harper in a letter to his constituents in 1796. The Charleston City 
Gazette, July 14, 1795, had declared the treaty " degrading to the 
National honor, dangerous to the political existence and destructive 
to the agricultural, commercial and shipping interests of the people 
of the United States ". Chief Justice Rutledge in a speech printed 
in the City Gazette of July 17 had described the treaty as ''prosti- 
tuting the dearest rights of freemen and laying them at the feet of 
royalty". Charles Pinckney in a speech at Charleston had accused 
Jay of corruption by the British court and of having bartered away 
the western territory. Harper pointed out the intemperance of these 
censures, and proceeded in quiet and solid argument to defend the 
ratification of the treaty. 17 

Up to this time the two parties had not reached full organization 
and had not decisively divided all the South Carolina voters between 
them. For example, Henry W. De Saussure and John Rutledge, 
jr., both talented popular young men and active in state politics, 
were not attached to either party. Rutledge, in fact, was elected to 
Congress by the people of Orangeburg and Beaufort districts in 
1796 as an uncommitted candidate, and he did not cast his lot with 
the Federalists until some weeks after he had taken his seat. 

In the presidential campaign of 1796 the issue was known to be 
extremely doubtful, and each side strained every resource for vic- 
tory. In South Carolina the Federalists had been made uneasy by 
losses in recent Congressional and assembly elections. To improve 
the prospects in the state and possibly in neighboring states as well, 
the party in the nation at large adopted Major Thomas Pinckney as 
its vice-presidential candidate. Pinckney belonged to an old and 
prominent rice-planting family, had served with credit in the war, 
had been governor of the state, and had recently won distinction and 
praise in the whole country as the negotiator of a very popular 
treaty with Spain. 18 He was in a word an honored member of a 
much honored conservative group of " revolutionary warriors and 
statesmen ". He was not an outright party man, but his general 
point of view was harmonious with that of the Federalists. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in fact, tried to secure his election over Adams's 
head. With Pinckney on the ticket the party managers in South 
Carolina, Izard, Smith and Harper, hoped to get at least a few of 

17 An Address from Robert Goodloe Harper, of South Carolina, to his Con- 
stituents, containing his Reasons for approving the Treaty of Amity, Commerce 
and Navigation with Great Britain (Boston, 1796). 

18 Rev. C. C. Pinckney, Life of General Thomas Pinckney (Boston, 1895). 
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the electoral votes of the state for Adams; 19 and Smith urged Izard 
to visit the legislature and work to this end. 

The local supporters of Adams feared mainly the influence of 
Edward Rutledge, and the outcome justified their fear. Rutledge 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and had seen some 
military service ; but after the war for many years he would accept 
no public appointment, except a seat in the state legislature which 
he held from 1782 to 1798. He rendered frequent unofficial service 
as peace-maker in preventing duels and in other private and public 
matters. 50 In a word he was another highly esteemed member of 
the Revolutionary group, and was the Nestor of the legislature. 
He was the intimate friend of Thomas Pinckney, but was probably 
a little more democratic in his point of view. For example, he had 
framed the act which in 1791 had abolished primogeniture in South 
Carolina. 21 Rutledge preferred Jefferson to Adams in 1796, and 
probably had hopes, like Hamilton, of bringing in Pinckney over 
both of them. The legislature and the electors willingly adopted the 
Pinckney-Jefferson plan, and the votes of South Carolina were 
cast eight for Pinckney and eight for Jefferson. A number of New 
England Federalist electors, on the other hand, " scratched " Pinck- 
ney and reduced his total vote below that of either Adams or Jeffer- 
son. The votes cast by South Carolina would have given Jefferson 
the presidency had not North Carolina and Virginia each given a 
single unexpected vote to Adams. 

In 1797 Ralph Izard, already in retirement from the Senate, 
was made permanently an invalid by paralysis, and William Smith, 
probably unable to control his district longer, withdrew from Con- 
gress and took the mission to Portugal. The Federalist manage- 
ment in the state passed entirely to Robert Goodloe Harper, who 
differed greatly from the local Federalist type both in origin and in 
residence though not in policy. He was a native of Virginia who 
after graduating at Princeton had gone to Charleston to study law 
and seek a career. Admitted to the bar in 1786, he removed to the 
up-country where lawyers were few and opportunities many. He 
rapidly gained reputation as a lawyer, pamphleteer and politician, 
changed his politics from Democratic to Federalist as we have seen, 
in 1794-1795, and was from 1795 to 1801 by far the most alert, 
vigorous and effective spokesman and leader of the Federalists in 

19 On the South Carolina situation, see the letters of Smith to Izard, November 
3 and 8, 1796, and of Harper to Izard, November 4, 1796, printed in this number 
of this journal. 

20 David Ramsay, History of South Carolina (Charleston, 1809), II. 523. 

n J. B. O'Neall, Bench and Bar of South Carolina (Charleston, 1859), II. 117. 
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the Lower South. De Saussure and Rutledge were later recruits, 
who wrought sturdily for the party in the later nineties. 

General William A. Washington, John Ewing Calhoun and Dr. 
David Ramsay were active at times as Federalist leaders of sec- 
ondary importance, and Gabriel Manigault, though always prefer- 
ring plantation life to public office for himself, served steadily as a 
guiding party administrator at home while Smith and Harper were 
on the firing line in Congress. The brothers Charles Cotesworth 
and Thomas Pinckney were dignitaries within and ornaments to, 
rather than working members of, the local Federalist party. Chris- 
topher Gadsden, another prominent veteran, while sympathizing 
with his aristocratic associates, refused to countenance party action. 
He published a pamphlet in 1797 decrying the spirit of faction, 
objecting to the pledging of presidential electors in advance, and 
prophesying results from the rivalry of Jefferson and Adams similar 
to the violence between Caesar and Pompey of old. 22 

All of the Federalist leaders were members of the old planter 
families in the lowlands, except Harper who himself was recognized 
as of good Virginia stock. The Republicans, whether leaders or 
rank and file, were less homogeneous and, partly in consequence, 
were harder to keep in solid organization. The Charleston democ- 
racy, the poor-whites of the pine-flats and the sturdy yeomanry of 
the Piedmont furnished the chief components of the party's mass; 
but these classes were without the oratorical gift in which the gentry 
revelled and without experience in large affairs. They elected to 
Congress a few men of their own class, 23 the veteran Thomas 
Sumter, for example, but they secured aggressive leaders only through 
the enlistment of some of the planters in the Republican cause. 

The career of Pierce Butler in this connection we have already 
noted. Another example is Wade Hampton, in many respects a 
younger prototype of Butler, a man of impetuous temper and highly 
individualistic inclinations, submitting to no party restraints. He 
usually opposed the Federalists, partly because he was a man of the 
new Piedmont planters and not of the old lowland gentry, and partly 
because of his wish to confine all government within narrow 
bounds. 24 

22 A Few Observations on some late Public Transactions . . . By a Member 
■of the Congress on the Stamp Act . . . and of the two first at Philadelphia, in 
1774, and 1775 (Charleston, 1797). 

23 Cf. Carolina Gazette, September 13, 1798, letter to the editor, signed "A 
Resident of the Upper Districts ". 

21 For an excellent first-hand character-sketch of Hampton see Edward Hook- 
er's Diary, in the Annual Report of the Am. Hist. Assoc, for 1896, I. 845-850. 
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The chief organizer and manager of the Republican machinery 
was Charles Pinckney, cousin to the two Revolutionary veterans. 
He was a man with ability for constructive statesmanship, as was 
shown very early in his career by his excellent work in the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1787. He was, however, a plunger in business 
affairs, 25 and a spoilsman in party politics; and according to tradi- 
tion in Charleston he was dishonest in the conduct of trust estates 
committed to his charge. 28 He launched into Republican leadership 
partly from a dislike of Adams, but more largely, it may be con- 
jectured, from a desire for a conspicuous career. In 1795 the South 
Carolina Republicans were a leaderless party and Charles Pinckney 
was a talented politician without a following and with no principles 
in particular. He embraced the opportunity, was elected governor 
and senator, and in 1800 swung his state to Jefferson and deposed 
his enemy, Adams, from the presidency. 

The course of foreign affairs in 1796, 1797 and 1798 gave the 
Federalists a decisive tactical advantage. Harper utilized the oppor- 
tunity, according to his custom, and in August, 1798, addressed a 
pamphlet to his constituents. In it he described the offensive beha- 
vior of the French Republic toward the United States and told of 
the steps in progress for defending America against a French inva- 
sion, which he declared would probably be undertaken unless bold 
military preparations in this country should discourage it. 27 

Sentiment in Charleston had already grown so apprehensive of 
French attack upon the port that measures suitable to an emergency 
were being taken. At a mass meeting assembled in St. Michael's 
Church on May 5 to express public endorsement of Adams's foreign 
policy, a proposal was made and welcomed for a voluntary private 
subscription to supplement the funds to be provided by the federal 
government for the protection of Charleston. 28 The money thus 

25 In 1 795-1 796 he had bought on credit three plantations of tide lands with 
the negroes on them, costing above 29,000 pounds. In 1800 he was still heavily 
in debt on this account and under some pressure from his creditors. Letter of 

C. Pinckney to the editor, Carolina Gazette, October 9, 1800. 

28 Acknowledgment for data concerning Charles Pinckney and Alexander Gillon 
is due to Dr. Barnett A. Elzas of Charleston. Since this article was sent to 
press, a valuable discussion of Charles Pinckney has been published by Theodore 

D. Jervey in the early chapters of his Robert Y Hayne and his Times. The publi- 
cation of Mr. Jervey's material necessitates no revision of the estimate of 
Pinckney here given. 

27 A Short Account of the Principal Proceedings of Congress in the Late 
Session, and a Sketch of the State of Affairs between the United States and 
France in July 179S ; in a Letter of Robert Goodloe Harper of South Carolina to 
One of his Constituents (Philadelphia, August, 1798). For a letter of William 
Smith on the situation (written from Portugal) see Sewanee Review, XIV. 96. 

28 Carolina Gazette, May 10, 1798. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIV.— 48. 
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raised, amounting to about $100,000, was used to build a frigate at 
Charleston in 1798-1799, which was christened the John Adams. 2 " 
Foreigners were maltreated in some localities ; 30 Henry W. De Saus- 
sure denounced the arrogance of France in the Fourth of July 
address at St. Philip's Church, Charleston; and Justice Bay took 
occasion in November upon his circuit in the counties of the upper 
Piedmont to deliver political charges to the grand juries, praising 
Adams, appealing for support to the administration and denouncing 
the recalcitrant few in South Carolina who had persisted in their 
partizan antagonism. 31 

But the Federalists had already prepared the way for their own 
downfall. The Alien and Sedition Acts of June and July, 1798, 
were an abuse of power which few Carolinians except Harper 
could defend. A sign of the reaction was the election of Charles 
Pinckney to the United States Senate in December, 1798. The pen- 
dulum of foreign relations, furthermore, swung to the Republican 
side. Charles Pinckney printed with good effect a series of well- 
written remonstrances against the overbearing policy of Great 
Britain. 32 Aside from these movements there was a lull in the local 
debate until the middle of the year 1800. Then, from June to 
November, the gazettes teemed with controversial articles, most of 
which were of Republican tone. 

The issues presented in the general campaign were little different 
from those of 1796. The Federalist programme, in fact, was in 
several features identical. The party stood upon its record and not 
upon the promise of new policies. It again nominated a South 
Carolinian, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in this case, to run with 
Adams ; and Hamilton again tried to secure the election of Adams's 
companion candidate instead of Adams himself. 

What has been said of Thomas Pinckney, a few pages above, 
applies with slight change of detail to his brother Charles Cotes- 
worth. Their previous careers had been closely parallel ; they were 
similarly devoid of records as party men but similarly distinguished 
for integrity, public spirit and high social standing; and they were 
similarly passive when they themselves were candidates. There is 

^Carolina Gazette, May 23, 1799- 

30 Columbian Museum (Savannah, Georgia), January 23, 1798. 

31 Carolina Gazette, December 27, 1798. 

32 Printed first in the newspapers, then collected in a pamphlet : Three Letters, 
written and originally published under the Signature of a South Carolina Planter: 
The first on the Case of Jonathan Robbins. . . . the second on the Recent Cap- 
tures of American Vessels by British Cruisers, . . . the third on the Right of 
Expatriation, By Charles Pinckney, Esquire, Senator in Congress from South 
Carolina (Philadelphia, 1799). 
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contemporary evidence that Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 33 repelled 
as unjust to Adams a proposal from men in control of the situation 
that a compromise between the two parties be adopted on the same 
plan as that which had been acted upon in 1796, and that the vote of 
South Carolina be given eight for Pinckney and eight for Jefferson. 

The Federalists of the state allowed the election to go largely by 
default. Ralph Izard and William Smith were no longer in the 
arena, Thomas and C. C. Pinckney refrained from any electioneer- 
ing; and worst of all, Robert Goodloe Harper had notified his con- 
stituents in a letter of May 15 that he would not run for Congress 
again and would not return for further residence in South Carolina. 
The local Federalists were leaderless — a new thing in their expe- 
rience^ — handicapped by the record of the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
and generally powerless. The result of the contest hinged upon the 
work of one man, Charles Pinckney, whose exertions in Jefferson's 
and Burr's behalf were as marked as the inertness of the Adams and 
Pinckney men. 

Charles Pinckney wrote a full account of his labors in the emer- 
gency in letters to Jefferson, which have been published in this jour- 
nal. 34 The choice of electors was to be made, as usual in the state, 
by the legislature elected shortly before the presidential contest. 
Charleston sent in 1800, as usual, a majority of Federalists to the 
assembly (11 to 4), but the whole membership of the two houses 
on joint ballot promised to be very evenly divided. Charles Pinck- 
ney, instead of going to Washington for the opening of Congress, 
went to Columbia to manage the election of electors. By contesting 
the election of numerous members, and other jockeying, and by per- 
suading such members as could be persuaded, he succeeded in swing- 
ing the majority. The assembly chose Republican electors by votes 
ranging from 82 to 87 as against 63 to 69 for the Federalist candi- 
dates. Pinckney then promptly wrote Jefferson requesting him not 
to " make any arrangements for this state " before consulting him- 
self. The allusion was of course to the distribution of patronage. 

Harper on the day after Jefferson's inauguration wrote as a 
farewell to his late constituents a eulogy of the constructive work 
performed by the Federalist party. 35 It was a splendid appreciation 
and fit to serve, as it did, as an obituary address. The gentry were 

33 American Historical Review, IV. 112, 113, 330. 

31 Ibid., pp. 111-129. 

36 This was reprinted together with the other pamphlets herein mentioned in 
a volume: Select Works of Robert Goodloe Harper, vol. I., all published (Balti- 
more, 1814). 
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of course shocked by the triumph of Jefferson, and could adjust 
themselves to it only by retirement in injured dignity to private life. 30 

The Jeffersonian regime soon upset the whole adjustment of 
parties and their constitutional maxims. To the Republicans of 
1801 the historical Republican doctrines were little more interesting 
than the last year's almanacs. The Northern wing of the Federalist 
party soon borrowed the arguments of strict construction in order 
to oppose the Louisiana Purchase, the embargo and the War of 
1812; but the Carolina Federalists saw no occasion to follow this 
example. They accordingly did little but maintain their party ma- 
chinery, in more or less isolation from parties outside the state. At 
the beginning of 1803 the Charleston Courier was established as a 
Federalist organ, denouncing in its editorials the French doctrines 
of the rights of man, etc., and praising conservatism and stability in 
government. 37 The editor soon began to complain of apathy in his 
party: "Sure some spell . . . hangs over the federalists. ... If 
not for their own sakes, will they not for the salvation of their 
country rouse from the censurable sloth and fight the democrats ? " 38 
The Federalists locally would not arouse, for they had no issue for 
which to fight. The Jeffersonians had adopted the Federalist poli- 
cies, and the South Carolina Federalists were drawn more and more 
into harmony with them and out of sympathy with the filibustering 
New Englanders. The older generation continued to cling pas- 
sively to the name of Federalist. The Charleston Courier toned 
down and ceased to be a party organ. The sons of the gentry, 
William Lowndes, for example, drifted inevitably into the Repub- 
lican party, 39 which was now no longer Democratic in the old doc- 
trinaire sense, but was the one party of action. As a sign of the 
times even among the older group, William Smith, having returned 
from Portugal, went over to the Republicans and in 1810 tried to 
secure a nomination to Congress. 40 By force of the embargo and 
the British war, which they supported, the South Carolina Feder- 
alists gradually ceased to contend that they had a reason for separate 
existence, and they were gradually merged among the Republicans, 
who as a party accepted leaders largely from the gentry of the 
former Federalist families. 

The Federalist party in the state was practically dead by 181 2. 
The old Federalist policies, however, championed as they were by 

s " Cf. Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel, Life of William Lowndes, pp. 59 ft. 

37 E. g., editorial of June 13, 1803. 

m Ibid., June 17, 1803. 

39 Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel, Charleston, the Place and the People, p. 379. 

'" E. S. Thomas, Reminiscences, II. 51, 57. 
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the new generation of leaders in spite of their repudiation of the 
party name and alignment, continued to control the state until about 
1827. But the times again were changing, and men's opinions with 
them. Calhoun, Cheves, Lowndes and McDuffie had supported the 
national banks, Federal internal improvements and the protective 
tariff in the years of emergency at the close of the War of 1812, and 
had rejoiced in the opportunity of promoting the welfare of the 
manufacturing and wool-growing regions, so long as it did not 
obviously threaten injury to the people of their own state. But 
when the protected Northern and Western interests fattened and 
grew strong and used their strength to force through Congress bills 
for the further heightening of duties, and when it came to appear 
that the plantation states were entering a severe depression partly 
because of their previous generosity, the dominating sentiment 
among the people and the leaders in South Carolina reacted sharply 
against the so-called American system and against the constitutional 
theory which supported it. The Carolina statesmen, finding that 
the genie which they had loosed from his jar was threatening them 
and their people with oppression, resorted to the mystic (yet se- 
verely logical) formula of nullification in the hope of conjuring him 
back under control. Andrew Jackson's coercive proclamation, 
together with the Congressional force bills, established a decisive 
majority in the state in a position of resentment and reaction. The 
public appreciation of the impending crisis over negro slavery in the 
following period operated to make this attitude permanent. The 
Federalist policies were now not appreciably less dead in the state 
than was the old Federalist party organization. 

Ulrich B. Phillips. 



